“The kid in the mall works at Hotdog on a Stick 
His hat is a funny shape; his heart is a brick 
Taking your order he will turn away 


He doesn’t have a thing to say” 
“Grace Kelly’s Blues” — THE EELs 


S THE SUN GOES DOWN ON THE BACK ROOM OF AN INNER 
city Sydney pub, that one verse from Mark Oliver Everett keeps 
playing over and over in my head, and the person sitting across the 
table from me-— Craig Nicholls, leader and visionary of the Vines 
— is the reason behind it all. Afternoon meanders into dusk and 
Tempty aschooner or two, all the time thinking that Nicholls 
is, more or less, that kid — painfully shy, hiding beneath a 
mop of hair, doing his best to look anywhere but your eyes, 


Ae ica you do finally catch his gaze, he meets you with a glance like 
a schoolboy caught with his hands in his pants. Honest impression: There’s a 
lot more of the burger-flipping adolescent than the international man of excess. 


About a week later, sometime in the New York af- 
ternoon, a jet-lagged Patrick Matthews — bass play- 
er for the Vines — is woken by my phone call, an hour 
before he expected it. After struggling through afew 
pleasantries and a quick chat about the recording of 
the band’s new album, Winning Days, the conversa- 
tion inevitably turns to Nicholls. Only, this time 
around, there’s something slightly different in what 
Matthews has to say about his band-mate. 

“T did a lot of interviews last year,” he begins, then 
after a long pause adds, “But now that Craig’s doing 
more of that sort of thing, it’s a lot different for me. 
Like if you'd been doing this interview last year, | 
would have been a lot more helpful, but now I feel 
like I can back off and not have to build up a story or 
anything. But that also means I don’t have a story 
now. Because it’s all crap anyway. Like I don’t care or 
know what other bands say, but a lot of the time it 
feels like we’re making up a story for a journalist, and 
[hada story for last time around, but now it’s Craig’s 
turn. It’s good that he’s taking up the slack. Although 
I don’t know how long it will last. Once we start 
playing shows it could be a lot different.” 

Thrown away in a casual, sleepy tone, Matthews’ 
comment brings so much of the Vines’ saga into per- 
spective — especially given that a week earlier, it was 
pretty clear that Nicholls didn’t have a story this 
time around either. 

It seems that after all the craziness, the vagueness, 
wild photos, the ubiquitous bong, onstage fighting, 
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spontaneous destruction of self and surroundings, 
pre-stage fright, rumours of break-ups, hangers-on, 
million-selling albums, criticism, adulation, back- 
lash, and breakthroughs, there’s one simple truth 
that remains about the Vines: The music is much 
more exciting than the band. 

With the benefit ofhindsight and level-headed con- 
versations with both Nicholls and Matthews, it is 
pretty easy to piece together the making of the Vines 
myth. Start with the celebrated Nicholls’ vagueness 
for instance. Over the course of our conversation, the 
only time Nicholls’ mind ‘wanders’ — prompting com- 
ments like, “I can’t remember what we were talking 
about” — is when he doesn’t want to answer a ques- 
tion. It’s a slightly more subtle version of Sir Joh 
Bjelke-Peterson’s old trick of dodging the issue by 
talking up a storm of bullshit. During our phone con- 
versation, Matthews confirms the suspicion that, as 
much as anything, Nicholls’ celebrated ‘space-cadet’ 
persona is simply a form of self-preservation. 

“That’s generally not a good sign if he’s doing 
that,” states Matthews. “It’s a sign that he’s not hap- 
py or whatever. He doesn’t really do it much with me 
in general.” 

While Matthews has often defended his frontman 
in the past, this time around you get the feeling that 
he might actually be giving us the straight of it, espe- 
cially when he spits: “I don’t think it’s my job to point 
out whether or not Craig’s talking crap or anything 
anymore. Like, in interviews he just gets bored.” 

None of this suggests that Nicholls is your 
straight-up Jorge Regula though. Even Matthews 
will admit that “he’s not completely rational or sane”. 


iy 
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The Vines 


But with the pressures of sudden stardom 
now somewhat diminished, it looks like 
Craig Nicholls and his band mates are fac- 
ing the world with a slightly less-sensa- 
tional look upon their faces. 

Nicholls’ reflection on the year that led up 
to the recording of Winning Days — a year 
which held everything from platinum al- 
bums to very serious break-up possibilities — 
is subdued, uttered in a weary voice that sug- 
gests in lots of ways he’s glad it’s passed. 

“I guess it was kind of surreal when it 
was happening,” the singer says. “It sort of 
became this life of its own. And we want- 
ed to record more straight away, but we 
just started playing more — that’s just the 
way it turned out. It’s great to get those op- 
portunities to go to England, to go to 
America. You know, we were really serious 
about that. And we gained a lot out of it. 
But it didn’t change us a whole lot. It still 
hasn’t made us feel like we’re famous or 
anything like that. We don’t think like that. 
We're just ordinary guys.” 

While the mountains of press from all 
over the world would suggest that the 
Vines — and Nicholls in particular — are 
anything but ordinary guys, talking to the 
singer and Matthews today, there couldn’t 
be a more apt description. Even a gentle 
prod about the stories of wild times that 
surrounded the Vines post-Highly Evolved 
only provokes a philosophical, reasonably 
sensible response. 

“You've just gotta hope that you can 
hold onto some sort of control,” reasons 
Nicholls. “And that the people you’re with 
are good people. And the people that hang 
around don’t really matter. If we need time 
on our own we can achieve that, you 
know. But yeah, it’s weird, because as 
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much as it can all be a little overwhelming 
at times, you also want to have a really 
good time. And, sure, that’s not all that the 
music’s for or about, but while we're this 
age, it’s something to enjoy.” 


E STARTED RECORDING, 
’ Nicholls meanders, “I think 
it was the end of last year. 
F lve got problems with re- 
membering the months, though.” 

OK, so not everything has changed, and 
maybe there are times when Nicholls is a 
bit vague by way of nature rather than 
pure disinterest. But when you talk to him 
about the music these days, he’s happy to 
talk facts, not fantasy. Not the sort of fan- 
tasy he imagined in 2003 where he wanted 
to do a really hi-fi album, conjuring up im- 
ages of Nirvana meets the Beatles meets 
Toto. Winning Days is definitely not the 
new adventure in hi-fi that Nicholls had al- 
luded to, and for his part, he’s prepared to 
admit that it was never going to be. 

“Yeah, sorry about that,” he says with a 
self-conscious laugh. “I don’t think I ever 
really meant that. I was just probably get- 
ting carried away after the first album, say- 
ing things just for the sake of it. But I was 
and still am very obsessed with the record- 
ing side of things, and that’s sort of what I 
meant. I want things to sound good.” 

To that end, the Vines moved to the re- 


mote Bearsville studio in the woods outside 
of upstate New York in May last year to start 
work with producer Rob Schnapf (who also 
twiddled the knobs on the band’s debut) on 
Winning Days. Coming as it did on the back 
of a grinding tour that had climaxed in 
Nicholls and Matthews’ now famous tiff on 
stage at a Boston show in December 2002, 
the move straight to the studio could have 
been adisaster. Instead, it tuned out to be ex- 
actly what the band needed. 

“The first week, or really just day one or 
two, it was pretty tense and it was like, 
‘Oh’,” says Matthews. “But as soon as we 
started recording it was, like, really posi- 
tive and Hamish [Rosser, guitarist] and I 
were getting stuff on the record and we 
were really happy about that, and we got it 
all finished in time which Craig and I were 
really happy about. Like, we finished a 
week before time ran out at the studio, and 
then we went home and didn’t have to doa 
load of stuff for two months.” 

The album itself is solid rock & roll 
coloured by different moods — the perfect 
bookend to the collection of stories that 
was started by Highly Evolved. They are 
sister albums, even to the point that 
Nicholls chose to include a second version 
of “Autumn Shade”, and call it simply “Au- 
tumn Shade 2”. It is the first time the band 
have recorded as a four piece — with Ross- 
er and drummer Ryan Griffiths now well 


established — and not too much has 


changed. Like Nicholls, Matthews is defi- 
nitely glad it went that way and not down 
the more absurd path that both he and 
Craig had intimated it might. 

“The hi-fi thing] wasn’t something | 


ever really wanted to do,” the bass player 


confesses. “I guess that there are some 
bands that have done that but I’m not real- 
ly sure that I’ve heard too many bands do 
stuff like that. Like there’s Muse, they've 
sort of pulled it off. But at the same time, | 
think this recordis still fairly hi-fi, but with 
nearly every song there’s something that’s 
dirty. Whether it’s bass or guitar, there’s 
one thing that’s edgy. And even though the 
vocals are recorded pretty nicely; I think 
there’s just something about making every- 
thing shiny that’s a bit unnecessary.” 

Nicholls confirms that the band had a 
very firm mindset about the sound they 
wanted when they went into the studio 
and this, together with the wisdom of 
Schnapf, helped them stick to the less-is- 
more mentality that made their first album 
such a sensation. 

“I wanted it to be — in my head — some- 
thing grand, with big ideas and that vision 
sort of thing,” begins Nicholls. “But at the 
same time, that doesn’t mean that some- 
thing can’t be special if it’s just simple. Be- 
cause I think that the songs are the main 
idea. I think that I might have been think- 
ing that we were like a hip-hop group or 
something, so we could do these full-on 
things, but we’re not. We're a rock band. 
We sing our songs and play guitar and have 
drum beats and we like it like that. 

“Tt all comes down to the songs and most- 
ly when we were recording we thought that 
there’s no use in putting extra keyboard 
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TONY MOTT (HOMEBAKE); COURTESY OF WINTERMAN & GOLDSTEIN (TOUR POSTER) 


tracks on it or another guitar part in it. But 
the thing that we think as band—as cliched as 
it might sound, and as much as we don’t want 
to do something over and over again — is that 
sometimes simple things are still the best.” 


VEN IF THE MUSIC MIGHT NOT 
have changed too much for the 
Vines, there is no getting around 
Wemml® the fact that it’s a very different 
world the band find themselves in as they 
set in for new rounds of media attention 
and scrutiny. Even simple things have 
changed for the band, like Nicholls leaving 
the bong behind. 

“T gave up man,” he says with enough in- 
nocence to suggest he’s telling at least half 
the truth. “It wasn’t really hard. I was just 
kind of through with it. I was surprised, ac- 
tually because people have said to me before 
that it’s hard, but I haven’t been having 
trouble at all. It’s weird—like I can’t even re- 
ally notice stopping. You did it and then you 
stop, and I don’t know, it just happens. 
Maybe that’s the way it’s meant to be.” 

Nicholls isn’t the only Vine looking out 
for his health either. Matthews — resigned 
to the fact that it’s a little harder for him to 
give up the drink than it was for Craig to 
kick the weed — has found a novel way of 
compensating for his thirst. 

“T’ve been jogging,” he states. “A lot. It’s 
my thing because I’ve admitted to myself, 
like when you're an alcoholic and you have 
to admit it to yourself, that’s the first step. 
So I admit that I’m an alcoholic andI need to 
exercise to balance that out. You have to 
take pleasure in the masochism of it [jogging 
with a hangover]. You really feel the sweat 
coming out in great, big square cubes. I’m 


really going to attempt to maintain it.” 
Given what the band will be facing over 
the next few months, they may very well 
need healthy minds and bodies. With the 
release of Winning Days, the Vines must 
now face the problem of being both a big 
name band and being Australians signed to 
an American label, and in many senses be- 
ing imported back to their own country. 
This fact led to a healthy dose of Aussie 
scepticism the first time around, and now 
the situation is only more obvious. 
Although album sales have been good in 
this country, the Australian critics — both 
professional and armchair — haven't al- 
ways been kind to the Vines. Despite rave 
album reviews, their first major tour of 
Australia was met with a storm of negative 
press, as a combination of inexperience 
and being introduced to your home crowd 
as international superstars took its toll. 
“We went to Melbourne and played this 
one show at the Hi-Fi Bar,” remembers 
Matthews. “And they seemed to be cool 
with us while we were playing but then we 
got really bad reviews. Then we played this 
show at the Laundry or somewhere for 
Triple R [Melbourne public radio station] 
and it was like the most frosty audience I’ve 
ever seen in my entire life. It was ridiculous. 
Talk about scrutinising. Like, why did they 
even bother? But Melbourne was the worst. 
“We played in Sydney and got a few 
more bad reviews, and people writing into 
Drum Media [street press] — one week 
people would be bagging us and the next 
week someone would write back saying 
‘No, they’re alright’. It’s just a bit of a joke 
sometimes. Like surely people would have 
something to do other than doing that. But 


Only In America. 


It'll be one of the biggest all-Australian 
tours of the year — three of our most 
successful bands sharing a bill for a string 
of 23 dates at 1,000-plus capacity venues. 
Only thing Is, it’s happening in America. 

The Vines, Jet and the Living End have 
just started a U.S. tour, coinciding with the 
worldwide release of the Vines’ Winning 
Days, plus the American release ofthe 
Living End’s Modern Artillery and 
skyrocketing interest in Jet. 

“It’s gonna be good,” Vines’ bass 
player Patrick Matthews states dryly. “At 
least we'll be able to play a game of 
cricket or football or something with the 
other bands.” 

Starting in Houston on March 11th, the 
tour is atestament to the impact that 


Australian music has made inthe States over the last year or two. Not only is a big debut 
expected for Winning Days, but Jet’s Get Born is continuing to climb the American 
charts (approaching a million sales worldwide) and the Living End’s “Who’s Gonna Save 
Us” was the Number One most-added track to modern rock radio in the U.S. in February. 
Everyone's starting to notice, and, as Matthews points out, the dumb questions have 


started to flow already. 


“Why do Australian bands kick arse?’ | got asked that the other day. All| could say 


was ‘| don’t know’. Like what am | supposed to say?” 
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Homebake 2003 
sounded better 
than ever. 


it’s good that people can keep busy.” 

Nicholls offers a similarly resigned, 
shrug-ofthe-shoulders sort of perspective 
on the situation. 

“It’s cool, you know. It doesn’t matter 
what people’s opinions are; well, it didn’t 
matter to me, because that’s the reason you 
play in a band — so you don’t have to listen 
to anyone or do what they say. That’s why 
this is our band, not theirs. All I can say is 
that we did work hard and it’s acrazy world, 
especially with music — if people think 
you're lucky they get negative. But we did 
work hard, and we were just kind of behind- 
the-scenes when we were still in Sydney. 
We worked in my bedroom and in the re- 
hearsal room rather than on stages.” 

Fortunately for the Vines, the tide of 
opinion seems to be changing. Their Home- 
bake appearance last December might not 
have pulled the biggest crowd at the festival, 
but it did have a few people eating humble 
pie, witta most agreeing that the band had im- 
proved by a long shot. Even so, speaking to 
Mathews, there are obviously still a few 
artistic differences within the group — no 
doubt the same differences that caused so 
much tension late-last year. 

“T thought it sounded alright,” says the 
bass player. “The singing was a bit pitched 
in the screaming zone for my liking. 
Screaming’s all right, but not for a whole 
set. But my singing was terrible as well, so, 
you know. I think the band sounded pret- 
ty good though.” 


‘WW ITH THE VINES ABOUT TO 
e embark ona tour of the 
U.S. with Jet and the Living 
’ . End-a tour which is more 
than a little remarkable for what it says 
about the stature of Australian music 
overseas — the band find themselves in an 
interesting position. The hype’s gone with 
the bong and the bullshit. It’s now a case of 
letting the music talk for itself. They've 
been through the ringer on so many issues, 
and despite so many people thinking it 
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could end otherwise, the Vines have sur- 
vived to make a solid second album. And 
while it might be fair to say that in terms of 
spectacle and outrage the band are not half 
as interesting as they used to be, you'd also 
have to say that the music is. For Nicholls 
— for the time being at least — that’s enough. 

“We're just really glad that we're still do- 
ing this, still together,” he says. “There were 
times when we thought that it might not 
last, that we would break up, but then again 
it’s really important to us, so maybe we were 
just being dramatic during those times. You 
know, those were probably the times when, 
for some reason I was thinking I could go 
and do a solo album with the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra. I won't do that.” 

Instead, the Vines are taking small steps 
towards becoming a band that’s going to out- 
live its own hype. Where it would have been 
so easy for them to get carried off by the ideas 
of extravagance and excess that so many 
journalists and critics surrounded them in, 
the Vines — much like the Strokes to whom 
they're so often compared — chose instead to 
just do the same thing they've always done. 
And they, unlike the Strokes, even managed 
to avoid Hollywood girlfriends. 

Even so, don’t press Craig too hard on 
the future. He’s still capable of pulling out 
a bunch of bullshit just to hide the fact 
that, really, he hasn’t got too much to say 
on the subject... 

“I’m starting to think about concept al- 
bums, and that sort of thing. That’s always in 
the back of my head. Something that’s differ- 
ent than a standard sort of rock album. 

“T don’t know what. I think it’s gonna be 
something. It’s gonna be a concept album, 
but I’ve just gotta work out what the con- 
cept’s gonna be. It’s very early days. But 
you can’t deny it’s a good idea. It could 
make us or break us. But that’s the risk 
you've gotta take. You have to keep rein- 
venting yourself.” © 


Former editor of Australian Guitar magazine, 
DAN LANDER is the new RS Music Editor. 
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